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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS 
MAN  AND  PRESIDENT: 

A Sermon  preached  in  the  West  Church,  on  Fast  Day,  June  4. 

BY  C.  A.  BARTOL. 

“ Their  nobles  shall  be  of  themselves,  and  their  governor  shall  proceed  from  the 
midst  of  them.”  — Jer.  xxx.  21. 

One  is  tempted  to  say,  Who  shall  doubt  some  reality  in 
prophecy,  after  the  verification  of  these  words  in  our  own 
case  ? It  was  from  the  first,  five  years  ago,  by  our  aristo- 
cratic slaveholders,  part  of  the  reproach  against  the  chosen 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  was  but  a common 
man,  of  vulgar  origin,  indecently  called  to  preside  over  a 
great  nation,  including  such  high-born  and  chivalric  gentle- 
men as  themselves  ; and  no  President  of  theirs  should  he  be  ! 
But  we  hold  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  civil  and  religious  glory 
of  our  land  and  age,  that  a child  of  the  people  became  so 
worthily  their  chief.  Jeremiah  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  as  good  a judge  of  intrinsic  propriety  as  any  American 
planter,  or  even  any  British  peer  ; and  he  counts  it  a sign 
of  millennial  splendor,  when  the  head  of  a community  shall 
be  furnished  from  its  middle  rank.  Why  so  account  it  but 
because  the  toiling  and  thriving  mass  of  the  people  comprises 
more  worth  than  either  extreme  of  wealth  or  poverty  in  the 
social  order  : and  there  never  was  before,  a mass  so  intelligent 
as  our  own.  No  matter  how  humble  the  vocation  a man 
has  been  trained  in.  The  pious  phrase  of  ages  has  sancti- 
fied the  taking  of  David  from  the  field  to  the  throne.  But 
what  essential  grace  more  was  there  in  feeding  sheep  than  in 
the  so-much  despised  splitting  of  rails  ? 

Misproud  overseers  of  the  poor  bondmen  have  talked  of 
the  lower  classes,  in  their  elegant  epithet  of  scorn,  as  “ mud- 
sills.” But  are  the  foundations  of  a building  of  less  con- 
sequence than  its  summit?  Nay,  in  how  many  a showy 
edifice  we  may  notice  that  the  underpinning  is  granite,  and 
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the  spire  of  perishable  wood  ! The  strength  of  the  support- 
ing part  is  most  important,  and  any  defect  in  it  fatal.  So  the 
general  humanity  society  rests  on,  is  more  solid  and  endur- 
ing than  the  steeple  of  pride  or  streamer  of  fashion  at  the  top. 
I protest,  this  country  is  indebted  to  the  people  — mainly 
to  the  middle  rank,  under  God  — for  its  salvation.  Had  our 
cause  been  trusted  to  any  distinguished  class  of  merchants, 
scholars,  politicians,  or  priests,  how  much  less  safe  were  it 
than  with  the  common  folk ! “ Oh,  he  is  but  a common  man ! ” 

we  say.  But  this  same  common  man  has  been  our  stay ; 
and  we  may  all  rejoice  henceforth  to  be  common  men. 
From  what  but  the  commonalty  our  army  rose  like  an  exha- 
lation, and  as  silently  sinks  away,  — more  sublime  in  its  dis- 
appearance than  its  rise  ! 

Our  new  President  at  his  inauguration,  though  having  the 
stimulus  too  much  in  his  head  of  what  he  took  to  sustain 
him  for  the  occasion,  yet  with  his  unloosed  tongue  uttered 
more  truth  about  human  equality  than  the  Confederate  tyrants 
in  all  the  sober  moments  of  their  lives.  The  resolutions  of 
sympathy  in  great  foreign  courts,  and  letters  of  condolence 
from  crowned  heads,  prompted  by  his  predecessor’s  death, 
may  awaken,  even  in  oppressors’  minds,  now  they  are  fallen 
from  their  cruel  dynasty  of  the  lash,  some  suspicion  that 
what  is  styled  humble  birth  is  not  incompatible  with  height 
of  character  and  station ; and  that  the  meanest  of  creatures 
are  those  most  elevated  on  the  broken  commandments  of 
God,  and  the  ruined  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow-men. 
But  exaltation  how  precarious,  to  prepare  for  overthrow  how 
signal  ! With  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  as  a broken 
shell,  what  a crushing  of  foreign  hopes  by  haughty  lords, 
like  ill-based  towers  built  high  upon  it ! How  a strong 
west- wind,  all  across  the  Atlantic,  has  smitten  the  vanes  and 
weathercocks  of  British  opinion,  making  them  suddenly  veer  ! 
Democracy  celebrates  her  triumph.  We  must  try  to  forgive 
the  opposition  of  oligarchs  and  kings.  Let  us  not  fight 
them  for  it ! It  proceeds  more  from  fear  than  hate.  The 
success  of  our  Republic  brings  a strain  upon  all  that  is 
overbearing  in  the  world,  like  the  comet  Milton  wrote  of 
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“ with  fear  of  change  perplexing  monarchs.”  Universal 
suffrage  takes  a new  lease  and  leap. 

But  the  associations  of  the  day  present  an  example  and 
incarnation  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights ; and  our  text 
would  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  martyr  of  the 
United  States.  Abraham  Lincoln,  more  than  any  other  ruler, 
illustrates  in  his  person  its  verity.  Let  me  try  to  show  you 
how. 

First,  in  him  are  exemplified  the  apparently  opposite 
traits  of  lowliness  and  dignity.  What  plainer  or  homelier 
man  than  he  was,  did  this  Western  soil  ever  grow  ? Yet 
what  speech  or  bearing,  from  Washington  down,  had  more 
nobility  ? What  finished  courtier,  cultivated  scholar,  or 
accomplished  statesman,  has  equalled  the  impression,  on  the 
wise  and  the  ignorant  in  many  instances,  he  made,  — in  his  few 
words,  transcending  the  long  and  set  oration  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Gettysburg  cemetery ; in  his  inaugural  on  his 
resumption  of  the  presidential  office  for  a second  term  ; in 
his  emancipation  proclamation  ; his  correspondence  with 
friends,  and  offers  of  amnesty  to  foes  ! Will  the  cotempo- 
rary head  of  any  nation  on  earth  have  a greater  place  in 
history  ? Will  Queen  Victoria  fill  the  eye  of  posterity  as 
largely,  or  will  Louis  Napoleon  as  happily  ? In  a hackneyed 
pun  on  the  word,  majesty  without  its  externals  has  been 
called  a jest : and  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray,  sketching  with 
pencil  as  well  as  pen,  represents  the  great  French  King, 
Louis,  in  three  figures ; first,  with  the  royal  costume  all  on 
him  ; secondly,  undressed  of  the  gorgeous  habiliments,  a dull, 
over-fed,  imbecile,  naked  old  man  ; and,  thirdly,  the  clothes 
standing  alone  in  the  corner  as  a stiff  brocade,  grand  and  im- 
posing as  ever  to  the  servile  gaze  of  a superstitious  imagina- 
tion : and  it  is  hard  to  tell  on  which  of  the  three  shapes  the 
eye  reposes  with  most  content  or  least  pain.  But  our  late 
leader  was  no  dressed-up  symbol  and  wooden  figure-head  of 
authority,  dependent  on  his  paraphernalia  for  our  respect. 
Lie  was  a real  man.  With  a hand  how  firm  to  hold  as  quick 
to  seize  the  rudder,  he  navigated  the  ship  of  state  alike 
through  stormy  and  misty  ways,  till  within  sight  of  the  harbor 
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the  pilot  retired.  A better  helmsman,  has  there  been  in  any 
vessel  on  the  sea  of  time  ? 

Unpretending,  but  strong,  he  was  a true  king,  according  to 
the  derivation  noted  by  Mr.  Carlyle  of  the  word ; namely, 
one  that  can.  He  could  and  did.  By  his  election  he  was 
no  taller  than  nature  had  made  him.  He  stood  not  an  inch 
higher  in  the  presidential  chair  than  in  his  own  parlor.  He 
ascended  no  platform  or  raised  seat,  to  take  the  reins  of 
power  into  his  hand.  Genuine  lofty  rank  do  we  despise  ? 
No  : good  birth  or  breeding  is  not  to  be  disparaged.  What 
is  said  of  a superior  stock  and  strain  of  blood  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Only  its  track  is  a little  mysterious  ! It  will  not  keep 
in  the  banks  men,  however  cunningly,  make  for  it.  It  can 
be  confined  to  no  peculiar  channel.  Kings  and  queens, 
breeding  in  and  in,  run  down  to  idiocy.  It  may  break  out 
in  a carpenter’s  shop,  as  it  once  notably  did,  as  in  a palace. 
He  that  grasps  a sceptre  may  have  it  only  in  name,  as  Jesus 
told  the  Jews  they  falsely  called  Abraham  their  father.  This 
high  blood  got  very  muddy  at  the  South.  In  the  veins  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  it  ran  pure. 

Another  combination  of  his  qualities  was  of  humor  and 
truth.  Much  fault  has  been  found  with  him  for  his  story- 
telling, as  beneath  the  height  of  his  position.  But  the 
critics  overlook  the  fact,  that  humor  is,  in  every  position,  the 
most  kindly  and  effectual  way  of  conveying  truth.  It  is  a 
great  infelicity  in  the  family,  private  business,  or  public 
affairs,  when  one  is  incapable,  as  some  are,  of  using  or 
receiving  it.  A tender  heart  is  always  moved,  not  to  smite 
us  with  the  truth  as  a hammer,  but  to  insinuate  or  suggest 
serious  matter  with  a parable  and  a smile.  It  has  been  well 
said,  a sagacious  wit  fathoms  the  policy  of  a question  hotly 
discussed  on  diverse  sides  with  this  divining-rod  of  every 
party’s  real  purpose ; for  it  puts  debaters  off  their  guard, 
and  sends  them  from  self-will  and  diplomatic  calculation  to 
their  heart.  But,  better  still,  when  the  murky  clouds  that 
have  thunder  in  them  gather  and  mutter  overhead,  it  turns 
to  an  electric  conductor,  and  lets  the  elemental  wrath  harm- 
less to  the  ground.  Not  to  be  able  to  take  a joke  is  pro- 
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verbial  proof  of  a sour  or  arrogant  disposition.  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
banter  was  never  shallow  or  silly,  but  full  of  pith  and  meat. 
If  it  was  ever  coarse,  it  was  also  pure.  It  was  the  clean  dirt 
that  will  rub  off.  Nay,  it  was  a ripe  apothegm  or  epigram, 
and  always  had  a kernel  of  nutriment.  It  touched  the  heart 
of  the  subject  as  keenly  as  any  grave  argument.  Doubtless, 
too,  it  was  a relief  to  an  overburdened,  anxious  soul ; for  he 
told  the  consequential  congressman,  who  undertook  to  re- 
prove him  for  it,  “ If  I did  not  get  this  vent,  I should  die.” 
Did  ever  supreme  magistrate  to  a subordinate  make  apter 
reply  ? How  pathetic  as  grand,  the  moisture  of  humor 
turning  to  the  moisture  of  tears  ! Though  natural  in  him, 
and  not  intended  for  policy,  it  made  him  popular,  and 
brought  him  nearer  to  his  constituency.  Ordinarily  they 
like  such  familiarity,  the  kindness  of  rough  play  and  home 
thrusts.  The  archery  of  telling  words  at  every  target  of 
folly  outdoes  all  arrows  and  artillery  beside.  ’Tis  a finer 
firing  at  a more  deserving  mark  than  with  your  rifles  or 
pieces  of  ordnance  yonder  on  the  plain. 

Another  mingling  of  attributes  in  Mr.  Lincoln  was  of  the 
radical  and  the  conservative  mood.  So  bold,  some,  even  of 
our  most  excellent  and  humane  citizens,  thought  him  an  un- 
warranted violator  of  the  Constitution  ; so  wary,  some  mis- 
took his  wisdom  for  fear,  and  styled  him,  as  they  would  not 
venture  to  brand  him  now,  a “ turtle,”  for  being  so  slow. 
But  he,  the  good  patriarch,  wanted  both  to  get  his  flock  on, 
and  to  keep  them  together.  Did  you  ever  see  a flock  of 
sheep  got  forward  on  a country  road  ? Then  you  know 
what  he  did  ! He  was  physician  of  the  sorely  diseased  body- 
politic,  and  practised  the  heroic  and  expectant  modes  of 
treatment  alike.  His  wide  vision  comprehended  every  side ; 
his  judicial  brain  weighed,  as  a mightier  balance  than  any  in 
the  market,  all  parties ; his  deep  heart,  like  the  benignant 
and  divine  One  we  are  all  surveyed  and  embraced  by,  had 
in  it  room  for  sinners  as  well  as  saints,  — not  alone  for  the 
loyal,  but  for  the  treacherous  that  were  against  his  moral 
sense ; his  skilful  hand  moulded  and  guided  the  materials, 
discordant  beyond  all  precedent,  he  had  to  deal  with;  his 
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firm  foot  never  retraced  a step  of  its  way  to  the  country’s 
rescue.  Her  foes  knew  well  who  was  foiling  their  plans, 
when  they  suborned  his  murder ; and  he  bled  for  us  in  the 
discharge  of  his  functions,  because  to  establish  the  common- 
wealth, and  blast  the  hopes  of  traitors,  he  succeeded  so  well. 
That  he  at  first  satisfied  neither  the  immediatists,  who  think 
a great  political  boon  can  be  had  in  a moment,  nor  the 
procrastinators  who  waive  every  method  of  having  the  boon 
at  all,  only  the  more  demonstrates  his  wisdom  and  perfect 
poise. 

But  the  highest  harmony  in  him  was  of  the  humane  and 
devout  temper.  No  man  better  understood  in  his  own 
experience,  that  the  second  commandment,  of  love  to  man, 
is  like  unto  the  first,  of  love  to  God ; that  philanthropy  di- 
vorced from  worship  becomes  acrid  and  malignant,  denies 
its  own  nature,  and  commits  suicide ; and  piety  unwedded  to 
philanthropy  is  barren,  and  runs  to  seed,  degenerates  into 
a gymnastic  exercise  of  the  solitary  soul,  which  consumes  its 
vitality,  instead  of  rising  to  a productive  industry  for  the 
general  good.  Our  lamented  one  was  a pattern  of  united 
benevolence  and  prayer.  Because  he  bent  in  humility  before 
God,  no  man  could  provoke  him  to  revenge.  His  incapacity 
for  resentment,  — oh,  that  was  his  diadem  ! It  was  brighter 
than  any  other  on  a royal  head.  The  man  you  cannot  pro- 
voke, and  who  has  no  feelings  he  will  let  you  hurt,  is  the 
paragon.  But  what  tenderness  for  others’  feelings  he  had  ! 
His  pardon  to  the  deserter,  whose  wife  with  her  crying 
child  sought  an  interview  with  him,  and  the  domestic’s  hurry- 
ing after  her  to  say,  “ Madam,  the  baby  did  it,”  is  but  one 
illustration  of  a temper  of  loving-kindness,  which  perhaps 
sometimes  threatened,  at  the  expense  of  justice  and  the 
safety  of  the  community,  to  go  to  excess.  But  the  beautiful 
trait  in  him  did  and  will  do  infinite  good.  How  friendly  he 
was  to  rebels,  while  withstanding  rebellion  ! What  pro- 
posals of  reconciliation,  with  long  terms  for  reflection  on 
them,  he  held  out ! How  ready  to  leave  White  House,  cabi- 
net, and  capitol,  to  run  to  any  conference  which  promised  a 
composition  of  the  strife ! How  patiently  he  would  talk 
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with  or  write  to  editors,  committees,  and  representatives  of 
meetings,  on  all  means  or  chances  of  pacification  or  recon- 
struction ! We  felt  almost  inclined  to  say  to  him,  Sit  still 
in  your  place  ! do  not  answer  foolish  epistles ; do  not  keep 
open  doors,  to  be  tired  to  death  with  curious  callers  and 
office-seekers ; do  not  visit  Hampton  Roads  or  Richmond,  to 
enter  the  Confederate  President’s  mansion,  or  sit  in  his 
chair,  but  dispense  justice  from  your  own  ! Houses  are  said 
to  be  haunted  with  the  spirits  of  former  occupants ; and  we 
do  not  know  how  much  mischief  was  in  that  of  Mr.  Davis,  — 
what  pests  he  left  behind.  Yet  this  abundant  affectionate- 
ncss,  not  only  of  accessibleness,  but  of  his  own  easy  approach 
to  all,  showed  a President  from  the  common  folk.  It  seems 
strange,  that  even  diabolic  insurrection  should  hold  out 
against  such  goodness,  or  murder  be  so  mad  as  to  take  off 
the  best  friend  of  its  own  authors,  but  that  his  goodness  was 
killing  their  badness,  and  destroying  their  ill- conceived 
enterprise.  Truly  this  kindliness  to  his  fellow -creatures 
was  a stream  that  could  flow  from  no  other  source  than  the 
fountain  of  peace  with  his  Maker.  When  he  saw  the  sol- 
diers’ burial  ground  at  Gettysburg,  it  is  reported  he  said  he 
“ gave  his  heart  to  God.”  But  in  such  a heart  it  could  have 
been  no  first  impulse.  He  had  given  or  God  had  taken  it 
before,  else  it  would  not  have  flowed  out  thus  on  the  spot. 
So  only  could  this  blended  touch  of  pity  and  piety  have 
come.  This  I believe  to  be  Mr.  Lincoln’s  character.  His 
character  in  his  office  is  what  I wish  to-day  to  present. 

One  thing  more  is  to  say.  Such  a character  it  behooves 
us  here  in  America  to  cherish  as  a bond  of  union.  The 
memory  of  redeemers  is  a great  tie  by  which  races  are  held 
together.  Iron  roads  or  telegraphic  wires,  linking  distant 
territories  and  shores,  are  often  mentioned  as  a uniting  force. 
They  are  a mechanical  fastening ; but  lofty  characters  are 
a moral  one.  How  much  the  patriotism  of  George  Wash- 
ington did  to  bind  the  different  parts  of  the  land  and  consti- 
tution in  one,  and  postpone  the  day  of  doom ! How 
diligently,  in  his  old  age,  Edward  Everett  traversed  all  the 
sections  of  our  broad  realm;  hoping  by  his  peculiar,  classic. 
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and  everywhere  acceptable  eloquence,  reviving  the  image  of 
our  political  father,  to  keep  angry  and  embittered  parties 
from  coming  to  blows,  to  make  atonement  some  other  way 
than  by  blood,  to  stave  off  collision  and  heal  alienation ! 
But  in  vain.  In  the  Book  it  was  written,  that,  to  cleanse 
away  our  sin,  nothing  would  serve  but  suffering  unto  death. 
The  judgment-seat  of  God  is  not  one  solitary  and  final  erec- 
tion beyond  the  tomb,  across  the  horizon  of  time.  The  great 
tribunal  is  not  so  deferred.  It  is  set  up  on  the  earth.  Men 
and  nations  are  summoned  to  the  bar  now.  We  have  had 
our  trial  for  a judgment,  than  which  when  has  ever  been  one 
more  tremendous  ? We  are  expiating  and  working  out  our 
sentence.  As,  under  the  rod,  we  put  away  our  transgres- 
sions, burying  slavery  and  secession  in  one  grave,  — as  near 
kindred  in  one  tomb  it  is  proper  to  inter,  — the  prospect  of 
future  agreement  becomes  how  fair ! The  sky  never  looks 
so  clear  as  through  the  rifts  of  the  parting  and  exhausted, 
just  now  flashing  and  roaring  thunder-cloud.  There  will 
henceforth  be  some  purity  in  the  air.  Health  in  the  social 
organism  there  will  be,  let  us  trust ; and,  God  grant,  for  ages 
to  come. 

The  recollections  of  all  our  heroes  and  martyrs  in  the 
conflict  will  be  a cement  of  peace  for  our  liberties  and  laws ; 
and  as  the  greatest  of  bai'ds,  Homer,  leads  the  procession 
of  poets  in  Dante’s  vision,  which  Ary  Scheffer  has  painted 
on  his  canvas  of  mingled  earthly  and  unearthly  tints ; so  one 
great  name  — that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  — will  head  our  civil 
list.  Unconverted  sympathizers  with  our  enemies’  cause 
may  disown  and  reject  and  ridicule  his  meed  of  renown ; 
but  the  decree  has  gone  forth  of  a fame  for  him  twin  with 
Washington’s  own.  The  last  President,  indeed,  was  no  repe- 
tition or  copy  of  the  first.  Washington  was  a stately  and 
naturally  passionate,  as  well  as  patriotic  and  gloriously  virtu- 
ous man.  If  Lincoln  possessed  not  his  forerunner’s  un- 
matched and  almost  superhuman  grandeur,  he  was  more 
gentle  and  sweet.  He  was  not  Washington’s  fac-simile,  but 
counterpart.  Heaven  be  blest  for  them  both  ! Both  were 
honest,  laborious,  fearing  God  and  serving  man.  One  minis- 
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tered  at  the  nation’s  birth,  the  other  at  its  new  birth ; and,  if 
regeneration  be  an  event  to  vie  with  creation  in  our  personal 
biography,  the  era  of  revolution  exceeds  not  that  of  reforma- 
tion in  a people’s  history.  Let  this  people’s  thanks  ascend 
to  the  Giver,  for  its  first  President  and  its  last ! After  all 
the  patterns  of  presidential  excellence  we  have  had,  may  he 
ordain  our  nobles  to  be  always  of  ourselves,  and  our  Gov- 
ernor never  any  arbitrary  and  domineering  despot,  but  pro- 
ceeding from  the  midst  of  us  ; and  that  to  every  nation  and 
kindred  and  tribe  and  tongue  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
same  lesson  at  last  may  reach,  till  God’s  voice  and  the  people’s 
be  indeed  one,  and  no  boundaries  remain,  but  like  bars  in 
music  for  concord,  between  all  classes  in  the  social  scale  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. IMMORTALITY. 

The  day  turned  out  very  differently  from  what  we  ex- 
pected ; nothing  uncommon  when  success  depends  on  the 
weather.  There  was  a continuous,  pouring  rain.  Arthur, 
I suppose,  enjoyed  another  “ red-letter  ” day.  As  for  me,  I 
was  bustling  about  in  my  barn  and  sheds,  intent  upon  putting 
things  to  rights ; which  means,  so  much  had  every  thing  got 
awry,  a general  topsy-turvy. 

The  case  was  something  more  than  hope  deferred  for  one 
day.  The  glen  would  be  too  damp  perhaps  for  a week  to 
come.  But  we  had  the  reward  which  the  proverb  assigns 
to  patient  waiters ; and  the  dry  ground,  and  the  clear  blue 
sky,  and  the  warm  sun,  and  the  hopes  sharpened  by  delay, 
promised  and  gave  us  a day  of  rare  enjoyment. 

It  was  a pretty  sight  to  see  little  family  groups  arrive,  one 
after  the  other,  each  freighted  with  baskets  and  pails  to 
eke  out  a common  repast ; and  when  that  repast,  seasoned 
with  the  condiments  of  joke  and  mirth,  was  finished,  it  was 
another  pretty  sight  to  see  other  groups  formed  here  and 
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there,  gathered  now,  not  by  ties  of  blood,  but  by  those  of 
sympathy  and  taste. 

One  bright,  joyous  form  we  all  missed,  much  in  our 
thoughts,  and  not  absent  from  our  speech ; and  who  does 
not  know  with  what  a tender  power  such  remembrances,  in 
hours  of  social  enjoyment,  touch  some  of  the  deepest  chords 
of  our  many-toned  nature  ? 

As  for  Arthur  and  I,  we  soon  found  ourselves  walking 
aside,  till  we  came  to  a high  projecting  rock  wreathed  with 
ivy  and  wild  grape-vines.  Its  solemn  shadow  suited  the 
grandeur  of  our  proposed  subject ; while  the  murmur  of  dis- 
tant merry  voices  was  in  unison  with  that  human,  cheerful 
key  to  which,  in  Arthur’s  hands,  I knew  that  subject  would 
be  pitched. 

Seating  ourselves  upon  some  flat  stones,  Arthur  reverted 
to  the  talk  of  the  other  day,  which  had  reached  the  point  of 
the  soul’s  immortality. 

Arthur.  — Many  seem  to  think,  that,  for  an  event  of  such  unut- 
terable interest  to  mankind,  the  evidence  should  preclude  doubt, 
and  compel  assent.  They  forget  that  the  divine  government  is 
not  one  of  compulsion ; our  highest  interest,  even  in  this  present 
life,  is  not  forced  upon  us. 

This  great  hope  is  not  a mansion  that  stands  directly  on  the 
dusty  thoroughfares  of  the  world,  where  all  travellers  must  see  it, 
nor  is  it  reached  by  the  short  avenue  of  a syllogism.  It  is  em- 
bowered, a little  remote,  amid  groves  and  walks,  not  hard  to  find, 
and  yet  requiring  pains,  aided  by  the  instinctive  quickness  of 
some  sympathy  with  its  peaceful  shades,  and  with  the  song  of  birds 
on  the  branches  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

Neighbor.  — In  regard  to  this  evidence,  I have  often  thought  of 
the  apparent  disproportion  between  the  proof,  and  the  fact  to  be 
proved.  In  the  one  scale  is  our  interest  for  eternity  ; and  what 
do  we  put  in  the  other  to  swing  such  a weight  as  that  ? Intui- 
tions, inferences,  probabilities,  arguments,  which  seem  merely 
feathers  in  comparison  with  the  ponderous  solidity  at  the  other 
end  of  the  beam. 

Arthur.  — And  how  do  you  meet  such  a point  as  that  ? 

Neighbor.  — I have  stated  the  case  so  as  to  get  your  view. 

Arthur.  — It  seems  to  me  the  case  is  not  peculiar.  A like  dis- 


